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Enriosity and Wonder. 


“‘There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no-more.” 
Wrosworrs, 
Tarr: is a perversion of curiosity, with which, in the present article, 
we have nothing to do, except to set upon it the seal of contempt. It is 
that inquisitive, meddlesome disposition, that is perpetually prying into 
matters beyond its own sphere and mixing with affairs secret and sacred 
to a neighbor. This is curiosity off the track; a greedy spirit of 
inquiry without a sense of decency to guide it. A healthy curiosity is 
the desire to know that exists in every sound mind, the spirit of inquiry 
which longs to open all the doors of the vast Unknown and look in. 
Wonder is the soul-swelling and exalting emotion that flows in upon us 
as we receive and appreciate knowledge. Curiosity is the question-ask. 
ing propensity ; the fruition at its successful indulgence is wonder. It 
VOL, XXIII. 7 
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plies every object of sense, every fact of observation and life, with count- 
less queries. Wonder is the profound, worshipful astonishment at the 
answers. Curiosity is the mental craving for more. Continually and 
with befitting avarice it goes forth to gather new treasures into the intel- 
lectual storehouse. "Wonder is the soul’s unrestrained luxuriance in fresh 
and large acquisitions. In the mental life of every man, curiosity is the 
pioneer, exploring regions unvisited by him before, and in the onward 
march at every new domain, the heart, if it be a living one, rises and 
expands with wonder—deep, transcendent wonder. 

These, both of them, have not a little to do with our culture and 
growth, our happiness and usefulness. By their freedom, activity and 
power, are determined the wealth of our nature and the efficiency of our 
life. So constant and various are their workings in us, that until we 
pause and consider, we do not realize how strange and curious curiosity 
is, nor how exalted and wenderful is wonder. Swayed by these, man 
has extended the empire of knowledge over all the kingdoms of nature, 
explored all lands and seas, and carried the pursuit after new light and 
more truth even beyond the stars. At the peril of his life he has 
climbed all the mountains in the world, simply for the sake of seeing. 
In the same hope he has penetrated the wilderness and jungle, when 
violence, pestilence and death stared him in the face. He has traced 
rivers to their sources and continents to their ends. He has classified 
the rocks, counted the flowers, and to all the beasts of the field has 
given names. He has fathomed the depths of air and sea. The history 
and character of their inhabitants he has learned by heart. The habits 
of even the winds and waves he has written down in books. He has 
penetrated the realms of perpetual Winter, and the barriers which for 
untold ages the Ice-king has been rearing, man has passed. And there 
he has christened with an honored and memorable name a vast sea con- 
cealed for sixty centuries from human sight. And the globe as it is, is 
little better known than the globe as it was. But it is useless to enu- 
merate. All Science is a compendium of what man’s Curiosity has im- 
pelled him to find out. — It is, too, a Temple of Wonder. 

Yet man’s knowledge is not surprisingly extensive. Considering the 
fact that six thousand years have been spent in its. accumulation, it is 
small. Discovery has been conducted by the few. The race has never 
been alive with the desire to know. The spirit of inquiry has been, and 
is, lamentably dormant. Perhaps the present age surpasses any other, in 
the activity and energy of its investigations. This is one of the good 
‘omens of the day. Yet tu know, the especial prerogative of man, is 
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seldom made one of the great objects of life. Everywhere we find 
wealth, fame, the means of existence or its concomitants, made its ends. 
Surely something must be wrong in our educational system, either in 
theory or practice. ‘The training which leaves the man’s upward im- 
pulses less active and efficient than the child’s, is not only defective but 
criminal. That curiosity and wonder—innate, both of them—are thus 
blighted, no one will doubt. 

Look at the little child. What inquiring and wondering eyes he 
opens upon the world at the very dawn of his being. How closely and 
eagerly he observes everything new, studying with all his power. His 
desire is alive even to anxiety. His curiosity thwarted, he cries as if for 
food. Mark, too, the rapidity of his acquisition. Even before he 
masters speech, he learns the use of the body he inhabits, is familiar with 
various forms, colors, sounds, practically acquaints himself with the laws 
of gravitation and force, interprets expressions of countenance and tones 
of voice, and knows the meaning of smiles and frowns. Constantly, too, 
as the Panorama of life passes, he is thrilled with wonder. At length, 
when words are his, with strange energy he applies them to investiga- 
tions. Incessantly he asks questions. To him the world is a vast 
cabinet of curiosities, a mammoth Museum of Wonder, and not a thing 
fails to suggest numberless interrogatories. And here comes the chilling 
frost, in the very spring time of life, the first frost that nips the opening 
bud. The mother, the nurse, through ignorance, impatience or from 
weight of care, cannot, will not be perpetually plied and tried with the 
child’s inquisitiveness. His curiosity issummarily rebuked. To be sure, 
Nature rebels. The child perseveres. But so does the mother, and the 
stronger will prevails. Curiosity is crushed, not regulated. Without 
food the desire fails. The flame goes out for want of air. To that new 
born, opening soul, a multitude of things are as if they were not. The 
great book God has written for him, is the same as sealed, for she whom 
He appointed to turn over the leaves, will not. This influence is the same 
in school as at home. There he learns the allotted lessons, not the 
thousand things he longs to know. With food enough in his Father's 
house, he is compelled to feed on husks. Thus he goes on, and life is 
really adream. The questionings, that should have brought its realities 
to view, cease their importunity. 

The flame goes out, did we say? No, not altogether. It is undy- 
ing as the soul. It slumbers to be kindled anew by fresh fuel, by some 
favoring breeze. As the youth merges into manhood, a change of cir- 
cumstances, strange position, the assumption of responsibilities, awaken 
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him to newness of life. This waking process we believe to be uni- 
versal. Again the spirit of inquiry is active, and things being seen as 
they are, the sentiment of wonder is alive. The shackles are burst 
asunder, but the freedom is not destined to last. A pursuit is to be 
chosen, and the choice of profession means, as the world goes, the selec- 
tion of some sphere, wherein to follow a given routine like others, and 
ask few questions that go outside of it or above. It is to go around in the 
beaten path, treadmill style, without a look at the green fields and 
golden fruits beyond. And will the wakened soul submit to this? Not 
without a struggle, perhaps a severe one. But clouds gather, foes mul- 
tiply, external influences are tremendous. The heart has yielded once, 
and the second surrender is easier. The plant was blighted in Spring 
and in Summer it is weak and sickly. The world is hard upon him and 
the man gives up, content to be as intelligent as his fellows, and as ig- 
norant too. Such we believe to be in the main, the experience of mul- 
titudes. This, though imperfectly drawn out, is sufficient explanation 
of the indifference among men to further knowledge, and the coldness 
with which they regard the most wonderful phenomena. 

But we have something of a more local nature to offer. It is a 
natural supposition that those who choose an educational course of some 
length, and come to college for the pursuit of knowledge, are more 
keenly alive to its value and more active in its acquisition than those 
who do not. This is without doubt true. Yet it must be confessed a 
lamentable indifference to the attainment of eminence in knowledge, 
exists among students. With every desirable facility in our power, we 
make little effort to acquaint ourselves with the truths of momentous 
importance. There are exceptions to the general rule, noble ones, too. 
Yet how rare is enthusiasm in physical or mental science. The man 
who sincerely loves study for the intellectual wealth it brings him, 
stands far apart from the mass. Who gets absorbed in it? Yet many 
come here really in love with their work for its own sake. But they 
change in great numbers for the worse. Here then is something radi- 
cally wrong in the influences we are under. We believe the evil is in 
public sentiment. It is not fashionable to manifest an eager curiosity 
after truth, nor a just and wondering appreciation of it. These in some 
quarters, are considered indubitable evidences of greenness. Some 
men are proud that they know nothing of Astronomy, little of Latin 
and less of Greek. But why is this public opinion here, where it 
ought not exist at all? There are strong influences to make it. Some 
men, and the number is not so small as it ought to be, come here 
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with no interest in literary pursuits. They come here merely to comply 
with their parents’ wishes. A diploma from Yale is all they are after. 
Such men, though of no great account any way, weaken public senti- 
ment in literary matters. Their influence is like that of water upon 
wine—dilution. Others aim at a profession with too narrow views. 
They go not out of a limited sphere, do not attempt to lay a broad 
basis for their profession, and take no interest in general knowledge. 
These, too, exert a chilling influence on the true student enthusiasm. 

But there is another strong influence which seems for the most 
part to account for the fact. It is the system of marking and award- 
ing prizes. No one familiar with college life can deny the power 
of this. It establishes the standard of scholarship and moulds schol- 
arly sentiment. It operates constantly. Day and night, term after 
term, year in and year out, it actuates and controls college pursuits. 
It makes no appeal to a healthy curiosity, and does nothing to excite it. 
It ignores the existence of such a motive, and calls into action a baser— 
a purely selfish one. Inducement to hard study is not the intrinsic value 
of the acquisition, but a high stand. Hence lessons are learned not for 
their own sake, but for a good mark—for a prize. So incessant is the 
appeal to this petty ambition, that a better principle of action is almost 
wholly excluded. The wonder is that any leave college with a pure 
love of science and literature. But there are afew. Coming under 
such influences, the freshman finds himself in a new atmosphere, and 
that studying to learn is a mistake. He is disgusted at first, but at 
length, after a struggle, yields. This we believe to be the experience of 
many. 

We do not know but the marking system is the best that can be 
adopted. We are aware that it is easier to find a fault than a remedy 
for it. Easier to tear down than to build up. It seems to us, however, 
that the love for knowledge ought to be appealed to in some way and 
developed. Without this a man will cease to study at graduation, 
and the structure begun will be left incomplete. The object of College 
is to open for us the doors to the Temple of Learning. What good will 
it do, if all disposition to enter is ground out of us in the process? To 
be sure the result we speak of is not necessary. But it is almost certain, 
As we have already said, perhaps ro better plan can be offered, and 
the only way for the student, is to divide the evil from the good, and 
choose the latter. He can if he will. Untoward influences can be re- 
sisted, and the man grow strong in the victory. 

It is amazing how some men suppress their wonder, as if to manifest 
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it were a weakness, Especially do they disdain to be affected by com- 
mon things. Poor Cowards! Is not the growth of a Forest, the rising 
of the Sun or any other work which none but an Infinite Hand can 
perform, enough to excite your emotion? Ah, it is the woe and the 
crime of our life, that we get used to things, that we can look un- 
moved on the greatest facts. It is the prerogative of genius to do other- 
wise. To Goethe and Milton, a new born day was always full of glory 
and wonder. They were childlike. To be a man in power and a child 
in emotion and life, is the attainment, the miracle of genius. We can 
all approach it nearer than we imagine. To be alive to all around us 
is our privilege and our duty. That man is nearest right who most 
truly can say, 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


We take the excitement of wonder to be one of the main objects of 
acquisition, We do not learn in order to gratify curiosity. Curiosity 
is a means, not an end, and is never satisfied. Man, though finite in 
capacity is infinite in his longings. 

He satiates his hunger after knowledge and quenches his thirst, only 
to hunger and thirst the more. The reason is obvious. Truth is infinite. 
Knowledge is that part of it to which man has attained. He gathers a 
little here and a little there, but it is only a single drop from an im- 
measurable ocean. So he goes on, He is pursuing a journey, wherein, 
though he leave more and more of the way behind, he seems to have 
none the less before him. At times he may think that surely at the 
horizon heaven and earth meet, but at every step he takes toward it, it 
recedes. Why then pursue? Because thereby we grow, Wonder is es- 
sential to worship. Go on acquiring, the character is exalted and the life 
ennobled. It matters not so much what a man has, as what he is. He 
who pursues knowledge with a right spirit, is enriched less by his ac- 
quisition than by his growth. He is like one ascending a mountain. 
The higher he goes, the wider is his view, the purer the air he breathes. 
To him, who hopes in his immortality to go on- acquiring and growing 
forever, it is no slight thing to begin well here. 8 H. L. 
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The Battle of the Woods. 


Tue grand old Forests are going to war. 
The proud Wind has shrilled out the battle ery. 
The tramp of his armies is heard afar ; 
And the white signal-flags haste across the blue sky. 


The bloody red banners flame far in the West, 

Where the Storm Wind encamps with his legions untold; 
And the hills, where the gorgeous pavilions rest, 

Are all glowing with purple and blazing with gold. 


And around in the North, where the dark Midnight reigns, 
The light of their camp-fires glares broad o’er the sky ; 
And it flickers and flares as over the plains 
The Warrior Winds in their dance hurry by. 


The Forests are throned on a thousand hills, 
All decked with the glory of Autumn’s prime ; 
While the wild weird voice of the wayward rills 
Still murmurs and trills its delicate rhyme. 


But the Forests have caught the sound of alarm, 
And the pines are tossing their battle crest; 
While the oaks are baring each stalwart arm, 
And stripping the robes from each brawny breast. 


Till all the gay mantles lie low on the ground, 

And the gray old trees, in their naked might, 
Stand solemn and still till the trumpet sound 

Of the Storm King’s advancing announces the fight. 


Then the Forests are shaken from flank to flank, 
And a million arms wildly toss in the air; 

And blow upon blow from the close set rank, 
Hurl back the baffled assailant there. 


But we listen all night to the roaring rage, 
And the wild war-cry of the furious blast, 

And the groan of the Forests as they engage, 
And the crash of the riven oak headlong cast. 


Till the Sun with the beautiful morning light 
Comes forth from his chambers behind the waves; 
And the foiled Winds flee with the banished Night, 
And hide in their gloomy mountain caves. 
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And the plumage torn from the Tempest’s wings 
Wraps soft in a winding sheet of white 
The prostrate forms of the Forest kings, 
Who fell in the clash of the deadly fight. E. © P, 





HMlormonism. 


Tue conditions of a new problem in political philosophy are devel- 
oping themselves in gigantic proportions, on the “outermost verge” of 
our civilization. While pompous declamation has spent itself in pane- 
gyric on the prosperity and dawning greatness of our young republic, 
and the energies and vigilance of our statesmen have been taxed to yield 
solutions to some vexatious problems in the elder States, the curse of 
Mormonism, which the arm of an infant might have crushed at its 
birth, has insidiously crept into and fastened upon our political system, 
and may yet defy the whole force of the Federal armies to subdue it. 
If the correct definition of Manifest Destiny be the occupation and pop- 
ulation of the continent, it has assumed some odd forms, The Mormons 
have taken it up with a vengeance. 

Patriotism, if not posterity, which is to be affected by our conduct in 
this transaction, demands of us immediate and prudent action, in the 
spirit of republicanism, in harmony with the peculiar principles of our 
democracy, in conformity with the policy adopted by our wisest states- 
men, acting as interpreters of the Constitution. The condition of affairs 
is such that abstract reasoning on the subject is of no avail. The mat- 
ter must be treated in the concrete. In a moral point of view, the na- 
tion is unanimous. But a variety of practical methods may be proposed 
to wipe out the curse. Two courses suggest themselves. Like the un- 
happy Waldenses, the Mormons may be hunted down—with blood- 
hounds, if you wish it. Or the scenes of Smithfield may be re-enacted. 
Chained to iron posts, they may be burnt out with blazing faggots, or 
the gloomy walls of the Inquisition may rise up, with its silent rows of 
ghastly skeletons. Murders, outrage and conflagration may destroy 
them. But it is a maxim now that fanaticism will not “down” at the 
command of force. Persecution is a despicable engine of reforma- 
tion. 

The other course remains. Bring to bear upon them the effective 
forces of our moral power. Is this not the most acceptable way ! 
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Surely we believe in it, or our missionaries would not now be preaching 
down other forms of heathenism over the globe. 

We draw the kindly veil of oblivion over the sad errors and religious 
persecutions of our ancestors. Undoubtedly they made out as strong a 
case against Witchcraft, Skepticism and Sectarianism as we do against 
Mormonism. Let us not forget the lessons they taught us. Even now 
the bayonets of the Federal army are bristling in the mountain passes 
that open towards the Mormon capital. Imagine the Mormon leaders in 
conference with the military commanders of the expedition. Have we 
not a right to settle here? Assuredly you have. Have we not a right 
to worship God as we elect? Undoubtedly. Can we not make our 
own laws in accordance with the organic act? True; but then your 
polygamy. But polygamy is as much a local institution as slavery. 
Carry our cause up to the Supreme Court, and it will decree so. Mar- 
riage is controlled by local laws. The Constitution never mentions it. 
If we are our own legislators, can we not place marriage on whatever 
basis we choose? Acknowledge it. But we march against you by the 
light of an immortal idea—‘“ the cause of civilization.” We don’t, say 
the Mormons, understand or admit the force of these “ glittering gener- 
alities.” We stand firmly upon the laws—have we impinged upon the 
organic act? No; but we attack you in behalf of morality—the higher 
law! Ah! but you Gentiles have ignored long since the “ higher law.” 
With this “ ad hominem” the conference ceases. Look for a moment 
at the “ cause of civilization.”—Are not law and order and toleration its 
boasted essentials? Is it not our proud claim that we are guilty of no 
extra-judicial acts? Long since we rejected the idea of forcible propa- 
gandism, and assumed to remove moral maladies by moral remedies. 
Thus much for the claims of civilization. We now propound the ques- 
tion, have the Mormons violated any law? Violations of law merit the 
punishment of physical force But no transgression calls for no force. 
The Mormons settled in the territories of the United States. It was a 
legal occupation. They petitioned for a territorial government. They 
received it legitimately. Government admitted them to the threshold 
of the Union. Congress passed an organic act in a constitutional way. 
Civil was substituted for martial law. Have they, as a people, violated 
the provisions of the organic act? We have heard of none. Intrenched 
behind the law and guarded by the broad shield of the Constitution, 
they bid defiance to the Federal armies. The difficulty, we think, of the 
whole matter lies in this, that an organic act was passed instituting a 
territorial government. “Twas worse than a crime—a blunder.” Con- 
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sider briefly the operation of things under territorial law. The enacted 
laws are Mormon. The juries are Mormon juries. The subordinate 
officers of government all are Mormons. But to understand thoroughly 
the full effect of the laws, it is necessary to inquire into the moral con- 
dition of the people. Brigham Young is the divine leader of their hosts, 
He is undoubtedly one of the marked men of this age. With ashrewd- 
ness and keen sagacity that out-manceuvred the acute and intellectual 
Rigdon at Nauvoo, and secured his accession to the office of high priest 
in those chambers of infamy ;—endowed with a commanding genius, 
that has never failed to sustain him in his dangerous position, by ap- 
pealing to the religious feelings of the “saints” he has converted them 
into mere tools, which he employs with consummate ability. Suppose, 
now, the perpetration of a “Gentile” murder, or the assassination of a 
United States official. A Mormon sheriff will suffer the escape of the 
criminal, or, if he be apprehended, he will put himself for trial “on 
the Mormon God,” before a Mormon jury, with Mormon witnesses, ab- 
jectly subservient to the dictates of Brigham. Murders, outrages 
hideous and unparalleled, may be committed with impunity. The United 
States army cannot interfere except in case of rebellion. But the Mor- 
mons are too shrewd for rebellion—at least, if they follow the common 
sense dictates of Young. Without rebellion, the army can only act as 
a “ posse commitatus”—only in the cases of individual crime. Depose 
Young, by virtue of the territorial act. If suspected of guilt he will not 
be punished, for reasons we have just stated. His omnipotence will remain 
unimpaired, The cases of other individuals will be similar. The grand 
Federal army may yet adopt the tactics of the redoubtable French army, 
that “ marched up the hill,” and—executed a manceuvre in the contrary 
direction. : 

If there be rebellion even, let it be suppressed. Has anything been 
gained? The seeds of future rebellions lie buried there. Life and 
property will not be more safe. The Mormons cannot be disarmed, for 
when rebellion ceases, the right to bear arms is restored to them. 

The only remedy lies in a repeal of the territorial act. By virtue of 
it, the laws were given into their own hands. Deprived of it, they re- 
lapse into the condition of military government. Under martial law, 
such division of the territory may be made and such disposition of the 
inhabitants adopted as will check the progress of the Saints. Under 
martial law, we may confidently expect the same results that have oc- 
curred in India under the military rule of the British. Infanticide has 
been checked. The immolation of women has been abolished ; the roll 
of Juggernaut stopped. 
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We do not believe that Mormonism is destined to a lengthy career. 
It is the unholy child of ignorance. Nor can it prevent the free admis- 
sion of knowledge and intelligence, from its close proximity to our civi- 
lization. The “Bull of Bashan,” the “ Wild Ram of the Mountains,” 
the “ Fruitful Vine,” (as they term their leaders,) will not perpetuate a 
thriving aristocracy. The novelties of their doctrine which allured large 
numbers of the susceptible—the persecutions which have operated to 
confirm their belief, have thus far recruited their ranks. But, above all, 
the marvelous promises they have made to the illiterate poor of the 
old world—the fascinations of a pioneer life in the great West—the 
promise of lands teeming with wealth—and the prospect of a splen- 
did central empire in the heart of this continent—have garnered up for 
them a rich harvest. If the matter is treated rightly, the illusion will 
be dispelled and Mormonism finally perish. Ww. N. A. 





A Frozen Heart. 


“The fountain of his heart dried up within him,— 
With nought that loved him, and with nought to love, 
He stood upon the desert earth alone.” 

Ami the glitter of an Arctic sea, whose towering icebergs shot up 
far toward the sun, there lay a frozenship. Timbers and cordage were 
incrusted with a silvery armor. Mast, and shroud, and sail stood out, 
all rigid and shining, and perfectly proportioned. Upon the deck was a 
group of ice-clad men. They had chosen the position in which to die. 
There, seated around the leader, who stood proudly erect, they had 
awaited their summons and watched its progress. Every fragment was 
in its place, as if the Ice-king had carefully arranged his toy before gild- 
ing it. At his magic touch, ship and crew became forever motionless. 

The view of this scene must have been awful. Its contemplation, 
even, is impressive. But we shudder at the fate of these poor mariners 
and forget ourselves. We think sadly of their hearts, chilled and fro- 
zen, but forget to think sadly or sternly of living men whose heart- 
strings are dried up, chilled, it may be, by blasts more searching than 
polar winds, frozen, perhaps harder than ice, even “as hard as hammered 
iron.” We have toward such, a duty which demands our attention. 
This duty, while simple in its object, is varied in its application. The 
object is, to set free the icebound heart. This wretched heart itself 
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must determine the mode of applying the remedy. The healing power 
may come like a ray of sunshine, gradually swelling into a full, glowing 
beam, and melting away the cold barrier. Or the remedy may be a 
harsh, stern justice, striking its keen blade right into the obstacle, and 
shivering it with asingle blow. In either case the weapon must be 
carefully selected and efficiently wielded. 

There are young hearts, bold hearts, which set out hopefully on life’s 
voyage. They fancied themselves sporting with the world, while the 
world was making dupes of them. They thought themselves acquiring 
wisdom, while they were educating themselves for ruin. They were 
bold, but recklessly bold. They purchased prudence, and bought it 
dearly, but it came too late to save them from despair: 

There are young hearts, timid hearts,—trustful, loyal, noble hearts, — 
so warm and genial that they must be quite broken before’ the chill can 
fasten there. But if the sun were long withheld, the mildest climate 
would become bleak and dreary. They wander into paths where his 
light andyleat are unknown, and their own sun goes down in darkness 
There are hearts which almost seem born to ache. They began in 
sorrow, but, like good soldiers, girded on their weapons, and went forth 
to do battle. For long years they have fought faithfully, but unsuccess- 
fully. They have never been able to stifle the great heart-pain. And 
now as they increase in age and a sad experience, they begin to be quite 
certain that a callous heart is the only one that will not bleed. Is it un- 
natural for them to suffer the ice to form unmolested ? 

There are hearts, young and old, which are frozen by a single cold 
shudder, walling up the fountains of joy and affection in the soul. Some 
great and sudden calamity, coming down like an avalanche, empties its 
cold masses on the victim. The poor heart, shrinking back upon itself, 
is fairly hemmed in and besieged at its very gate. Perhaps, even now, 
it is meditating asurrender. Hasten to its relief. The first step will be 
to assure it of sympathy from without. The settled plan of rescue may 
be afterward devised. The simple knowledge of your compassion will 
inspire the wounded spirit with ‘new courage. Under your direction it 
may make an effective sortie from its prison walls. Extend your kindly 
aid to every case within your sphere of action. If you have sunshine 
do not be chary of it,—lend it readily ; it is capital well invested, for 
the interest will more than double the principal. If you lack buoyancy 
yourself, then you are still more in a condition to sympathize with these 
—for they have lost more, they have even abandoned the hope of regain- 
ing it. Reach down your hand and raise them to the step on which you 
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are standing. You will find that the action has elevated yourself to a 
happier place than your former one. And if you fancy your own con- 
dition to be no better after the effort, your kindness shall be otherwise 
rewarded. What a debt of gratitude will be due you from those deso- 
late hearts which you so opportunely assisted ! a debt which they will 
as surely repay, as there is anything good, and holy and lovely in man’s 
nature. Let this be your reward: 
“ A grateful mind, that, 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged.” 

But we turn sadly to a darker side of the picture. There are bold, bad 
hearts,—hearts which voluntarily-and knowingly harden themselves,— 
which erect a thick, solid rampart of cold, pitiless ice, reaching clear 
round them, and shutting out all that God intended to beautify and per- 
fect their nature. The parapet presents an unbroken front. No gate or 
postern is visible by which to enter. The only path to the centre of 
such a life is straight through the bulwarks. Within, all is stern, and 
cold, and determined. The heart has fortified itself against all the nat- 
ural good inherent in it. It has no affection, no mercy, no forgiveness. 
It has smothered the memory of all the friends who possibly were able 
to restore itslost gems. But the removal of these treasures has not left 
a vacant place. The gap was no sooner evident than it was filled. Envy, 
malice, and that terrible energy that knows no compassion, leaped in to 
close the breach. The heart was freezing, but true to its new masters, 
it shaped itself for their ends. It congealed like an icicle, which, with 
its sharp and polished point, is a treacherous staff on which to lean. 
Thus armed and equipped, the perverted heart goes forth to destroy and 
consume. It tempts the weak, it boldly confronts the strong. It crush- 
es the unwary and wearies out the watchful. It mocks at good, and re- 
joices in evil. It exults over each new victory, with such a joy as fiends 
only can feel. Kindness and forbearance are thrown away upon it. It 
will only respect a commanding power which is too strong for it. A sin- 
gle arm seldom avails against its skillful attack. Rouse your energies, 
ye modern Samsons, and war upon the monster! Unite ina grand cru- 
sade and overpower him. You cannot save him, till you have conquered 
him ; you must conquer him, as you value your own peace. Frown 
down the man who thus tyrannizes over his fellow creatures ; do not 
suffer his respectability to save him from the lash. No earthly position 
can grant him an immunity. Split open the massive ice which is caked 
all around his heart, then pour into it the healing and gladdening sun- 
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shine. It may lure back the heart’s lost treasures ; it surely will soften 
the harsh qualities which occupy their place. Will not such an effort, 
if successful, bring in avich reward? ‘Will not the agent of such a 
change be more worthy of a golden crown than Demosthenes of old { 
And if unsuccessful, he will also receive a lasting recompense for his hu- 
mane attempt. The aversion consequent on the acquaintance, will 
strengthen his own guard against a similar foe. The knowledge of the 
nature of so base a heart, will enable him to warn others against its in- 
fluence. He will also be conscious of having performed an imperative 
duty. Thus his task, in either result, will not have been a thankless one. 
And now in closing, let us decide on our own weapons of defense. How 
shall we repel the gloom from our own hearts? It assails us in many a 
shape. Sometimes it creeps over us imperceptibly, like a slowly rising 
tide, quenching light after light, until the whole soul is darkened. Or, 
again, it comes on suddenly like an earthquake, where men wake to find 
themselves entombed alive. But we must not despair at its approach. 
There is a blade whose Damascus edge holds good for the conflict. Cul- 
tivate Cheerfulness. This weapon will disarm the dreaded foe of half 
his terrors. Fail not to useit ere it rusts inyourhand. Thereis a time 
for sorrow, but it is not a life-time. Court the sunshine, and its pres- 
ence will not long be wanting. Be cheerful then. Happiness is infec- 
tious, and deserves to be. Kindle the flame in your own heart, and 
those around you will quickly catch its warmth. Thus will your heart 
be winning in itself, a countless treasure to you, and a fountain of joy 
and consolation to others. Who does not desire such a heritage ? 
“ A sweet, heart-lifting Cheerfulness, 
Like spring time of the year.” Ww. 8, H 


The Sun at Midnight. 


Fora long time we had entertained a great desire to witness that 
interesting phenomenon, “the Sun at midnight.” And though the trip 
must be productive of much trouble and discomfort, the sight presented 
too many attractions, and the idea of visiting the remote and barren 
Norway had too many charms, to allow the opportunity to pass unim- 
proved. 
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So having visited the Norwegian consul, and learned as much as pos- 
sible from him, and our passport being visaed and several guide-books 
secured, we were ready to start. 

Leaving the immense city of fogs early one morning about the last of 
May by the “Great Northern Railway,” in the afternoon we arrived at 
busy Hull, where, for a few hours, our ears were belabored with the 
heavy brogue of the honest Yorkshiremen. The same evening, although 
the weather prospects were quite gloomy, we started on a steamer for 
Christiansand. As in the case of Robinson Crusoe, “ we had no sooner 
got out of the Humber than it’ began to blow most furiously.” After a 
rough passage of between two and three days, during which we expe- 
rienced all the delights of sea-sickness, we reached the quiet little town 
of Christiansand, as sleepy a place as ever was seen. We were obliged 
to wait there for a steamer nearly a week, every day of which seemed a 
Sunday, so still was everything. This interim we spent wondering at 
the quaint little town, its inhabitants and the curious costumes of the 
peasantry, boating, making excursions up the river Torris-dals and rid- 
ing about in carrioles. One afternoon when out boating, we observed a 
black line above the horizon, and immediately concluded that relief was 
at hand ; in two or three hours more, the little steamer “ Aeger ” was 
in the harbor, and on the morrow we resumed our journey towards the 
North. 

A few days later, we reached Bergen, the second city of Norway, and 
famed for the quantity of rain that falls there; when we arrived, it was 
pouring in torrents; it rained almost all the several days we remained 
there, and finally when we left, it rained harder than ever. In spite of 
the rain, however, our Bergen reminiscences are far from unpleasant. 
The American Consul, who is a Norwegian, appeared delighted to have 
an opportunity of showing courtesy to some of the people under his 
protection. He made up a party of gentlemen and ladies, and we all 
visited the museums and other curiosities of the place, and whiled away 
the time very agreeably. | The first evening we were there happened to 
be one of considerable importance to the good people of the city ; for 
upon that evening, for the first time, gas, for whose advent preparations 
were just completed, began to shed forth its benign rays upon them. 
Crowds of men, women and children, were gathered around every lamp 
post, gazing in wonder at the novel light. 

A few days more found us in Trondhjem, or Drontheim, Norway’s 
ancient capital. The days had been visibly increasing in length ever 
since our departure from London, and by thetime we got to Tron- 
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dhjem, there was no night at all, or rather the nearest approach to it 
was a kind of twilight about the hour of midnight, but not sufficient 
to warrant the use of artificial light even for reading. 

There are two beautiful waterfalls near Trondhjem which every tray- 
eler in those parts must visit. They are called the Lierfossen, the high- 
est fall being ninety-nine feet. 

Nor must the fine old cathedral be forgot, which is well worthy of 
more than one visit. It was founded in 1180, and is already partly in 
ruins. Like all the large churches in Northern Norway, it is arranged 
in the interior exactly like a theatre, with boxes and curtains. One 
fine box surmounted by the royal lion holding a battle-axe, denotes the 
place assigned to royalty. 

We left Trondhjem a little after midnight, but with all the light of a 
partially cloudy day. No one had thought of retiring, but at this un- 
seemly hour persons were there taking leave of their friends, some were 
reading, others sketching, and all seemed to forget that it was night, 
since Night had forgotten to “ draw her sable curtain.” 

Our passage past the Laffoden Islands was, as we expected, quite 
rough ; we were passing very near the great Maelstrom. The captain 
of the steamer, who spoke English quite well, informed us that this so 
celebrated whirlpool is by no means so terrible and dangerous as a sim- 
ilaf phenomenon which occurs in one of the fiords or inlets of the sea in 
the neighborhood. 

Four or five days after leaving Trondhjem, we reached Hammerfest, 
famous for its cod-liver oil and as the most northern town in the world. 
The last few days of our trip were peculiarly interesting. The weather, 
though in the last of June, was very cold, and we were surrounded on 
all sides by ice and snow. A great part of the way here, as along the 
whole coast of Norway, the steamer goes between high rocky islands 
and the mainland, thus protected from the open sea and appearing to 
navigate the waters of a broad, deep river. We were continually pass- 
ing the most wild and magnificent scenery, lofty mountains covered 
with unmelting snow, while in the valleys could often be discerned the 
immense shining glaciers. But the most attractive feature was that the 
generous sun never ceased to shed his rays upon us except when ob- 
scured by clouds. 

There is something peculiarly impressive in passing those bleak and 
dreary shores, where everything is so still, the sun ever over head, and 
the water smooth as glass, and owing to the Gulf Stream never frozen. 

The first night after passing the polar circle and entering the frigid 
zone, it was cold and clear, and then for the first time we saw the sun 
at midnight. 
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The steamer “ Prinds Carl” was small, and the cabin passengers were 
only about six or eight in number. The sight was new to us all with 
the exception of two Norwegian ladies. As is customary, we wished to 
burn holes through some letter paper with the rays of the midnight sun 
for the purpose of writing home. In the absence of a regular burning 
glass, the captain took out the principal lens from his telescope, which 
answered the purpose very well, though it thok some time, as the sun 
was only a few degrees above the horizon. 

Hammerfest is surrounded by lofty, bleak bluffs, which answer a very 
good purpose in winter, affording protection against the cold north 
winds. They were, however, once the scene of a disaster, which will 
long be remembered by the honest burghers. There are now no horses 
in the town; but formerly, one representative of that noble race existed 
there. He, of course, was duly appreciated. Upon one occasion, a 
man was leading him up the high blaff, when unfortunately a steamer 
coming into the harbor, fired the customary salute. The horse took 
fright, broke away, started up the hill, but fell and broke his back, thus 
meeting his untimely end. 

The hotel at this Northern town can hardly be called a hotel, and yet 
travelers are accommodated there. One of the lodgers, who had a 
strange impression that he could speak English, volunteered to be our 
interpreter. In the first place, he informed us that it would be necessary 
to order dinner immediately after breakfast. Upon asking what we 
could have, he suggested that perhaps we would like some “fools.” 
Never having been accustomed to such diet, we ventured to demur; at 
a loss whether to deplore the inhumanity of such a people, or to admire 
a system of political economy which made even fools subservient to 
some end. Our interpreter exerting himself and becoming more explicit, 
we perceived that he meant to offer us nothing more obnoxious than some 
fowls, and learning that reindeer venison was comprised in the category, 
and the large Norwegian partridges also, we were not so much opposed, 
and indeed never attacked a more toothsome repast. 

There is nothing in Hammerfest to be seen except the curious little 
town and the inhabitants themselves. Most striking among these are 
the roving Laplanders, who dress in the most grotesque manner with 
skins, furs and fancy blankets, making scarcely any difference between 
the costume of the men and women. We noticed, fastened to the backs 
or slung over the shoulders of some of the women, a curious instru- 
ment, the use of which at first sight it was impossible to guess; but 
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upon inquiry we learned that it supplied the place of cradle to the 
young Laps, at once leaving their mothers the use of their arms and re- 
lieving them of all anxiety about their darlings. 

We spent two or three nominal days in Hammerfest, but had we re- 
mained until sundown, we must have sojourned there about six weeks. 

Our trip back towards Trondhjem was enlivened by the presence of 
many additional fellow-pdsengers. We were joined by a German 
Baron, (a relative of Munchausen,) a Hamburg merchant, a Belgian, 
who had been bear-hunting, and a number of Norwegians who were 
going to attend a fair: among the latter was one short bull-necked, bul- 
let-headed individual, who, when he lay in the arms of Morpheus, pro- 
duced a most terrific noise, probably from motives of security, that no- 
body might venture to disturb him. As the number of passengers was 
to the number of berths in about the proportion of three to one, and 
the last comers could not all expect to have beds, he of the short neck 
invariably slept and snored during the day to prepare for the night ; but 
when the time when night ought to have been came, he was generally 
able to find a bed or sofa, and thus we were tortured until we arrived at 
the place of the fair. 

In a few days more we had passed to a more genial clime, where at 
the proper time, 


“In sable pomp, with all her starry train 
The night resumed her throne.” 


Discipline of College Life. 


We have a natural love and admiration for harmony. It is this prin- 
ciple in Nature which chiefly delights us. The finest conceptions in 
Musical composition—unless they are expressed in pure harmony—grate 
harshly upon the ear. In painting, we look for harmonious agreement 
in design and in execution. If it is not found, painting has lost its pow- 
er to please, and genius has spent itself in vain. 

So too in character, the exhibition of a particular element at the ex- 
pense of others, appears inconsistent; while that character which is at 
once equally balanced and symmetrical, elicits universal praise. 

The development of a symmetrical character is aimed at by our con- 
nection with College. This is, when reached, brought about by the cul- 
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ture of the intellectual element on the one hand, and by the proper dis- 
cipline of the social element on the other hand. The former is attained 
by our position as students: the latter is the result of our intercourse as 
men and companions, The former is the work of the recitation room ; 
the latter the work of College life. 

It is our design to point out the more obvious lessons of College life, 
which all will admit to be indispensable in the formation of a true and 
symmetrical character. 

By our experience of College life, we are first taught to know our 
proper position among our associates. When a class enters upon its 
duties, there is no general acquaintance among its members. ll is un- 
certain, with reference to rank and station. It is evident ,however, that 
in this unit of a class, there is an appropriate place for every one. This 
then is the first work of college life, to draw out the characteristics and 
merits of different individuals, by which their just position is determined. 
Hence the mistake often made by persous, who bring to College reputa- 
tions which have been enjoyed elsewhere, instead of awaiting the rank 
which time and circumstance in college shall dictate. It matters not 
what one has been or has done, before he entered College. His stand- 
ing here is gained by what he does, and what he is, in College. 

College life in teaching us this important lesson, scorns and abhors 
conceit. This certainly is one of the worst features a man can have in 
his character. Nothing more than this takes away from his freshness of 
mind, and purity of disposition, and at the same time renders him so 
disagreeable to others. College life, however, seldom fails to diminish 
its power, if not to entirely uproot it from the mind. While a person 
is at perfect liberty to attempt anything he may choose, he is praised by 
his companions only for his actual merits and accomplishments. So that 
if he came to College filled with an undue conceit of his various pow- 
ers, and fails to realize the execution of his ambitious plans, his praise 
must come from his own proud heart. All castles which his imagina. 
tion has raised in the air, totter and fall to the ground, before the sun- 
light of Truth. If on the other hand a man achieves a brilliant success 
in College, his associates, so far from encouraging the feelings of pride 
and conceit, always love and respect the more as he is free from these 
disagreeable qualities. 

Artificiality is likewise rebuked and despised in College. Nothing 
assumed can stand a great while. The “outward show” must ere long 
be removed, so that the real texture of the inner man can be discerned. 
The heart naturally seeks the heart for communion and sympathy. 
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This is no school for spurious etiquette and worthles formalities. The 
etiquette of the soul—the sympathies which tremble on the heart strings, 
and spring from the eye, beaming with the lustre of true friendship— 
these are chiefly sought and most highly prized among us! 

Then it would seem that College life in teaching us to know our true 
position among our associates, inculcates a certain modesty and simpli- 
city of character, not indeed wishing to encourage a false modesty and 
effeminate simplicity, but rather to develop a character, which shall 
appear to be what it really is, and not be puffed up with any false no- 
tions of superiority. 

We are next taught to exercise private judgment—in other words, to 
think for ourselves. With the very idea of individual position, which 
we have just considered, is associated individual thought, which is its 
ptoper support. If a person looks to others for his opinions, he trusts 
to uncertainty. His own mind must act, so that it may be the safe guide 
of his actions. He cannot be a “ hanger on,” and at the same time have 
any real character of his own. The mind receives its first impulse, in 
the direction of private judgment, from the studies which it pursues, 
There are so many different opinions, theories and principles, set forth 
by the various authors, that these put into operation the machinery of 
the student’s mind. He is led to think and form conclusions for him- 
self. The mind after receiving this negative incitement to independent 
thought, finds positive necessities for the culture of the principle in Col- 
lege life. Here theory and practice happily work together and aid each 
other. We find that our acts, in order that they may be satisfactory to 
ourselves, must be prompted by our own views. Respect for one an- 
other also depends, in a great measure, upon independent thought and 
action. 

The next lesson taught us is liberality of opinion. The obstacles to 
the exercise of this principle are inexperience and prejudice—the latter 

being the natural result of the former. If these are removed by our 
College life, liberality of opinion is certainly inculeated. That extensive 
experience takes the place of our former inexperience, will appear evi- 
dent, when we consider our numbers in College, and the many portions 
of the country which we represent. We virtually learn the customs of 
all sections, and the opinions of all parties. Our experience afforded 
here is also varied. The acquaintance with many of our classmates is 
intimate, and their peculiarities are familiar to us. We find that nearly 
every one has his own opinions and courses of action. We further dis- 
cover, that every one has a good share of sincerity in him, and that the 
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cause of difference of opinion between others and ourselves, is early 
education. We then learn to look at the heart of men and things—to 
regard with a kind spirit the faults of others, and to perceive and ac- 
knowledge the good and honorable in every man. Prejudice is necessa- 
rily removed by such experience, for inexperience was the only cause of 
our prejudice. With the removal of prejudice we become candid, liberal 
minded men. 

But we must not fail to speak of the encouragement which College 
life offers for the formation of friendships. In this is exhibited its crown- 
ing service, and one which will bind us to College days, with silken 
cords and golden chains. It performs this service, by bringing us so in- 
timately together in one common pursuit, and by our various associa- 
tions, This is just the period of our lives, when the mind is most sus- 
ceptible to such influences. Congeniality being discovered, friendships 
are formed which last for life. It is the highest kind of friendship which 
is formed in College, viz, that which springs from respect for one an- 
other. Perhaps there is not much intensity of affection. It is well that 
it should be so. For as this springs from the emotions, it will, like those 
emotions, be uncertain and transitory; while that friendship, which 
springs from respect for some brilliancy of mind, or virtue of heart, will, 
like those qualities, be real and permanent. 

We can find no other adequate reason, than the memory of pleasant 
acquaintances in College, why old graduates invariably regard their 
College days as their brightest and happiest. They could not appre- 
ciate their worth until they were cast into the cold world, 

* Where love of gain 
And luxury possess the hearts of men.” 
Then they recalled and cherished for life, 
“Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet ; 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat.” 

Observe with what eagerness graduates of three years greet and em- 
brace each other, and weep tears of joy at meeting again, and then you 
can have some conception of the friendships formed in College, It 
would seem that the ivy, which was planted on “ Presentation Day,” 
after the pipe of peace had dispersed all unkind feelings, had entwined 
itself, in its friendly embrace, around the hearts of all, and made them 
beat in unison for joy, when the hands are clasped, that have been part~ 
ed so long! 

No one can doubt the value of this service rendered by College life. 
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Many a gloomy and melancholy mind, which would otherwise have 
passed its life in darkness and doubt, has been made light and happy, 
and fitted to inspire others with cheerfulness, by the associations which 
it enjoyed. Here all receive an energy into their social nature—a 
light which brightens their path in life and makes them men of heart, 
as well as men of intellect. W. H. W. 





Winter. 


"Twas winter first with frosty finger 
Tipped the forest leaf with red, 

And where the em’rald fain would linger, 
Left a crimson stain instead. 

But svon, alas! the bloom had faded, 
And envious winds came whistling by, 
To rob me of what erst had shaded 

My summer bower right pleasantly. 


Ere Winter came, the light of morning 

Roused the robins from their nest ; 

And vieing each in friendly warning, 

Vain to me were longer rest. 

But now, alas! ’twere vain to listen— 

The warblers wing their weary way, 

Where flowers are glad, and dew-drops glisten, 
When sunlight smiles at dawn of day. 


The tiny brook, whose waves seemed twinkling 
With mischief as they danced along, 

The violets with its spray besprinkling 

That dared to list its prattling song— 

Amid, alas! that song entrancing, 

Felt stern Winter’s stiffning breath, 

To lay aside its mirth and dancing 

Within the chill embrace of death. 


Speak not then of Winter’s glory, 
Nor her snowy spangled wreath— 
Mournful is the sadd’ning story ; 
Forms once loved lie dead beneath, 


* * * * * ” 7” WwW. R, F. 
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Conversation ; a f). S. Cregetical. 


Ove of the truest of those sayings of genius which condense whole 
volumes into a single line, is that expression of Goethe, “ When we be- 
gin to speak, we begin to err,” disclosing by a single stroke the vast 
difference between thought and expression. Through this fog of words 
our ideas contract, expand, and waver, nor do any two eyes see them 
exactly alike. The truth of this impressed me with peculiar force a few 
days ago, on reading an article in the Lit. entitled “ Conversation Again,” 
containing strictures on one in the previous number, nearly all of which 
sprang from a misunderstanding—which I have too high a respect for 
the writer to believe intentional—of the meanings of words therein used, 
though after careful thought I can find none better. A due respect 
for my own character, and a certain paternal affection, must be my ex- 
cuse to our subscribers (whom Allah increase and multiply) for occupy- 
ing a few pages of this number in explaining what I meant, which will, 
Lhope, be in itself a sufficient refutation of the charges preferred. One 
by one, and in all fairness, I will attempt to examine the status contro- 
versi@, as I understand them. 

First and foremost, my critic objects that instruction, though an “ ex- 
cellence, is not an essential” in good conversation ; he even goes so far 
as to assert, “The highest style of discourse may be carried on, and 
neither party impart or receive information.” If by information he 
means instruction—and the distinction is worth remarking—I at once 
and completely deny the allegation. In refuting it, I might bring up 
Sydney Smith, who was certainly capable of this “highest style,” what- 
ever it is, yet who states that he never talked to a man five minutes 
without learning something; I might adduce and examine the long 
talks of Wilhelm Humboldt, Goethe and Schiller, in the house of the 
latter in Jena, and quote from the biography of each the recognitions 
of the instruction that each received; but no; I will meet the critic on 
his own ground, I will take the “ideal of conversation’’ that he him- 
self gives, and what is its very climax? “ When the wealth of each 
nature and each experience is poured out to enrich the character and 
ennoble the life of the other.” Now if this means anything else but 
teaching the understanding of another what it did not previously know 
or appreciate, I can make no sense out of it; and if this is anything 
more or less than instruction, Noah Webster is at fault. If I mistake 
here, I should be extremely happy to learn an example of that highest 
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or any high style of conversation, wherein instruction is neither impart- 
ed nor received. 

Next, I am told that he who says analysis of character is the end of 
Conversation “is grossly mistaken,” (en passant, “ grossly mistakes” is 
the more correct English;) indeed, that the proposition refutes itself. 
But let me ask what the word end, in this sense, means? Evidently 
two things. Objects, ends in view, are either immediate or remote, yet 
ever coetaneous, at least, should be. To illustrate; a boy does a sum, 
his immediate end being to gain a correct solution, but the remote, 
though ever-present and far more important end is to acquire mental 
power, intellectual ability. The distinction is obvious, and almost, by 
this very example, I illustrated it in my article, likening the victories 
and defeats in conversation to the figures of a problem, the analysis of 
character, the never perfectly attained, underlying result. To make it 
still clearer, I called this analysis the foundation of rational talk, upon 
which it is built, beyond which it cannot go, on which it relies for its 
strength. Every one, I argued, should seek to extend this foundation, 
to work at this unending problem, and while his immediate ends be 
what they may, ever to keep in view the strengthening and augment- 
ing of this essential and fundamental one. Without fear and without 
hesitation, I leave to the judgment of every candid reader whether I 
“am grossly mistaken” in this or not. 

““* Having by these means studied your man, you have wherewith to 
mould him to your purpose.’ Indeed! ‘Mould him to your pur 
pose’!!! Is this recommended as an honorable, legitimate use of con- 
versation?” Yes, O most sapient critic, it undoubted!y and undeniably 
is, but very bitter words, my friend, more bitter than he would like to 
hear, or I to write, might justly be said of that man who seems incapa- 
ble of imagining any purpose but a dishonorable and illegitimate one. 
Such a man would see obscenity in pure white marble. This passage 
is attacked from one of three reasons; either he means that conversa- 
tion should have no purpose, which no sensible man would assert, or 
that no purpose is praiseworthy, which is absurd, or that I intended no 
praiseworthy purpose, in which case he most unjustly and unwarrantably 
calumniates my motives. By judicious discourse to soothe the dying mo- 
ments of suffering humanity, to fostgr and cherish the germs of neglect- 
ed merit, to snatch an erring brother from the path of sin, or in any 
way to soften and better the hard lot of the sons of men, are purposes 
which I recognize as fully, and credit to others more willingly, than he 
does, and I, in turn, ask of any right-minded man, is it not legitimate, 
is it not honorable, to mould men to these or any honest purposes ? 
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In passing, I will explain the signification of “weak.” It means as- 
sailable, not wicked, as the critic seems perversely to believe. I said, at- 
tack the weak points of a man’s character, and thought it would recom- 
mend itself to the common sense of everybody that it would be as ab- 
surd to commence an attack on a man’s fixed prejudices, as it would be 
for a general to plant batteries against the most impregnable part of an 
enemy’s fortress. 

Having laid down a few general principles, I found it necessary to 
confine my subject, so casting about for one of the most efficient aids in 
influencing men, I stated it to be flattery. This horrifies my critic. 
Not but that it is perfectly true; even he does not deny that; but, as 
in the fable of the monkeys and the traveler, the truth is so hateful. 
Of course he begins by taking the very worst and narrowest definition 
of flattery, and that only. If he had consulted Mr. Webster's Diction- 
ary, he would have found that flattery is not confined to adulation, but 
includes “just commendation that gratifies self-love ;” the exact defini- 
tion which was present to my mind, and which I would have given had 
I not thought it superfluous, was that of a celebrated French writer— 
“ the saying such things as are capable of pleasing others,” (“ choses les 
plus flatteuses, c’est-d-dire, celles qui sont les plus capables de plaire 
aux autres,” Maximes de la Rochefoucauld, Max. C, variante.) Now, if 
a man chooses to lie and deceive in flattery, just as logic may make a 
sophist, rhetoric a demagogue, he becomes a sycophant, but the asser- 
tion that all flattery is inconsistent with “ moral obligation and high- 
toned honor,” is contradicted by the signification of the term itself, and 
could only be advanced by a person ignorant of the real meanings of 
the words he employed. 

We next come to direct collision on a point of fact,—the nature of 
women ; I maintaining that they are more accessible to direct flattery 
than men, he denying it. I am consigned to the righteous indignation 
of the sex. Terror overpowers me; with fear and trembling I search 
the why and wherefore I made that unfortunate assertion, and am al- 
most induced to recant, for I find only three reasons, and two of them 
are hardly worth a floccus ;—because the shrewdest analysts of human 
nature had said so before me; because my own limited experience had 
confirmed their judgment; and because I had found it to be the gen- 
eral opinion of men with whom I had talked. That the first is not 
mere assertion, let me refer the reader to La Bruyére’s Chapter on Wo- 
men, La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, the 163d, 183d, but especially the 
161st Letter of Lord Chesterfield, various plays of Fielding, and all the 
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works of Thackeray, particularly his Modern Wives. Now if I err, it is 
in such company, and I do not know where you will get greater names 
to convince me of it; but if it is truth, I care not astraw whom it casts 
a slur upon, or whom it insults, but am prepared to assert and maintain 
it, and am perfectly willing to be left “ to their disposal,” as every hon- 
est man ought to be. That noble and brilliant exceptions may be 
pointed out, I most cheerfully admit, for this is a rule, not a law of hu- 
man nature, as the very notice we take of the exceptions prove its gen- 
eral applicability, and I am only astonished that such a common-place 
remark should find a denier at this late day. 

Concerning various insinuations connected with the names of Iago, 
Uriah Heep & Co., I have nothing more to say, than that he who rejects 
a science because bad men have employed it to wicked purposes, indi- 
cates something very like narrowness of mind, and bigotry of judg- 
ment, anything but recommendatory to a candid and unprejudiced intel- 
lect. 

The other aids to a skillful conversationist, as truth, good-nature, court- 
esy and good sense, mentioned by my critic, I am far from ignoring, but 
had space permitted, would have been glad to speak of the relative ad- 
vantages of these and many other qualities, but I preferred to treat of 
one thing somewhat thoroughly than many superficially. 

Before closing, I wish to warn my readers, distinctly and clearly, that 
I laid down no precepts, attempted no portrayal of an “ideal conversa- 
tion, when two noble characters, two great souls, pure and beautiful, 
meet in full freedom and sympathy,” for neither I nor they will ever 
have occasion for them. I had no such object in view. I only proposed 
to hint at a few of those rules by which we may study men, influence 
them, pass our time agreeably and profitably, and fit ourselves for gain- 
ing a commanding and useful position. If they think them founded in 
practical common sense and reality, it is all I ask; if, on the other hand, 
they consider it more efficacious to use a transcendental, a spirituo-har- 
monical, or any other style, pray do so, for 

“Who shall decide where doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ?” 
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Onur Development. 


Tur New World, which the Europeans found in America, has become 
a new world in more senses than one. There seemed to have sprung 
up a giant spirit, bright with the experience of centuries, strong and 
beautiful with the civilization of all time centered upon him, who, with 
the battle axe and the woodman’s axe, has cleared ground for anew em- 
pire, and scattered over it a new and wonderful race of men. Weare 
probably a step beyond all others. Civilization walks with the sunlight. 
It arose in the East, and counting centuries its hours, progressed during 
its day through Europe, and with one huge stride, seems to have accom- 
plished the destined physical extreme. Its creatures, monuments dead 
and living, stand along where it trod. Glancing back, we observe how 
they diminish in the distance,—how they grow as they near us,—and we 
believe we can catch some definite glimpses of the pathway which that 
giant genius is tracing forward for us. It disappears towards the bul- 
warks of the Rocky Mountains. Between that extended barrier, which 
shuts out barbarism on the one hand, and the Atlantic, which brings the 
treasures, and keeps back the turmoil of Europe, on the other, we be- 
lieve will be the house and home of greatness. It is the development 
of this country which is to accomplish that high destiny. 

Ought such a view to be wholly chimerical? Can we not vouchsafe 
for somewhat of its fulfillment, by the palpable indications which are 
everywhere about us? Our whole nature, and especially our American 
nature, is opposed to political or moral stagnation. We have struck the 
first blow, we have laid the first stone, we have done the tenth part. 

Viewed externally, there are found wanting what are sometimes the 
accoutrements of advancement. Our birth, indeed, was not heralded 
forth with the magnificent displays of royalty. There are no vast armies, 
no extensive navies frowning down the world. We have no gorgeous 
palaces, and purple and gold, and orders, to dazzle the senses and charm 
the imagination ; nor are there those names and brilliant histories with 
which romance and fiction delight to revel. But rising from the smoke 
of a decisive war, there appeared a stupendous republic, such as the world 
never saw, founded upon simple, grand old truths, tried by all times and 
governments, built by simple, giant minds, and embracing all the ele- 
ments for accomplishing a proud and uncommon destiny. Our civiliza- 
tion grew up in the woods, and is still in the woods, but it is neverthe- 
less a civilization. We commenced on a high grade—probably the 
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highest—affording an unique instance on the records of history. We 
had no long gradations of the primeval states of society to pass through ; 
no barbarous, no shepherd, no agricultural states in a measure to givea 
distinctive character to each, as such, respectively. We appeared sud- 
denly among nations, the embodiment of those perfect maxims to which 
history had been pointing us. We were born spasmodically of England, 
as Minerva leaped from the head of Jove: a thing of wisdom, from a 
thing of strength. We founded upon a constitution drawing from, and 
referring back to, the brightest periods of civilization—a constitution the 
most just, the most comprehensive, the most simple, the most practical 
of which history can boast. 

Such is the starting point whence we proceed politically. What the 
old philosophers dreamed of, what revolutions have shaken the world 
for, every American citizen holds in his grasp as his right and his doe- 
trine. Whether these fundamental principles will undergo change, is a 
question of speculation. Probably time will adapt measures to exigen- 
cies,—probably we have not arrived at perfection in government,—but 
we feel that all movement will be advance. As far as human vision can 
penetrate the future, the Constitution of the United States seems adapt- 
ed to the wants of generations and ages to come,—if humanity remains 
what it always has been, and now is. It is enough for us to guard its sa- 
cred principles and develop them in legislation. They are the full flow- 
ering of the past, and they are become seeds in American character for 
the future. So exalted is the standard of our Representative Govern- 
ment, which is to protect and oversee the grand achievements set before 
the energies of the American people. 

But we are met with predictions that we shall be checked in the 
onward course, that we cannot pursue the high-wrought purpose, that 
the splendid fabric of our Government must fall. Some of our ablest 
enemies across the Atlantic whisper that we are on the eve of a revo- 
lution,—already in that calm of temporary satisfaction which precedes 
a terrific political catastrophe. Centralization of power, civil war, over- 
throw and destruction, monsters of the wildest shape are fashioned and 
magnified from the minor acts of this Government, which are but slight- 
ly different from the minor acts of all Governments. 

No one, indeed, grounds his fears on the Constitution, or the great 
laws or general policy of the nation. But there are internal, temporary 
struggles, which, to those not intimately acquainted with American char- 
acter, seem to threaten our safety. Now and then a rowdy’s voice is 
heard above the great masses, crying out against the Constitution, the 
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high court, and the Confederation. There is sometimes an honest 
and wide-spread fear that the federal body will become corrupt and de- 
cay, and that each vermicular sect will work away in confusion and the 
dust of insignificance. 

Let the state of our politics be fearful—as bad as English writers im- 
agine, which would be impossible,—let there be threatenings of a speedy 
dissolution, (and they are weak voiced and few,)—let sectionalism be a 
hundred fold more violent, (and it could be comfortably,)—yet under- 
neath all these there lie those solid, practical principles which God Al- 
mighty has implanted in the very instincts of men, everlasting : the de- 
sire and the power of money, which links and rivets interests, as it were, 
by its metallic tenacity. He in Massachusetts who would invade South 
Carolina, must first march through the mills of Lowell and Lawrence ; 
he must burn down Lynn, and demolish the docks of Boston, and let 
loose starvation over the land. And the Southern man who would in- 
vade the North, must do not only all this, but he must add also the de- 
struction of every interest by which he is bound to his section of the 
country. Whatever be the higher theories, all governments are based 
upon and held together by the practical concerns of the people. If 
these prosper,—if these wholly accord,—no internal power, however 
great, can break up the harmony. Thus conditioned, the sovereign 
States grow and blend into a whole of adamant. The idea of revolution 
is wholly incompatible with such considerations. Necessity is too great 
an arbiter of human affairs. 

Moreover, the development of resources is a criterion by which to 
judge of national importance. In this consists the whole meaning of 
manifest destiny. What are these interests? They are the three great 
branches of human industry,—commerce, manufactures and agriculture, 
the brain, the blood and the sinews of every nation. The commanding 
position which the United States now, in their infancy, occupy, is owing 
to the health and strength of her resources. For pursue the idea into 
its details, The material prosperity of the country has been almost fab- 
ulous. To-day, its manufactures are beginning to compete with those of 
most skilled and powerful people in the manufacturing interest. Its ag- 
riculture clothes and feeds half Europe. Its commerce is master of the 
seas. A single prohibitory act of Congress, a single failure of crops 
could create a wide-spread revolution on the other side of the Atlantic. 
And yet this is but a fore-shadowing of what must come to pass. We 
are but in the germ. Placing our national importance upon these re- 
sources, who can estimate for half a century hence the power and influ- 
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ence to which manifest destiny is steadily directing us? And our re- ” 


sources must unfold. It is in the nature of things. There is an inter- 
lacing, an interdependence of interests. Agriculture raises Manufactures, 
and Manufactures react upon Agriculture, and they both breed Com- 
merce. 

The steps of advancement, where there are no extraneous interrup- 
tions, are certain and irresistible. 

In the United States progress has been magical. The operations be- 
fore us are wonderfully vast, yet we are taught to believe they areso 
related that the means of execution are equally vast. Geology demon- 
strates that the whole country is laid out for the grand object. The 
most extensive beds of coal in the world lie beside the most extensive 
beds of iron—portending a manufacturing industry of so gigantic a 
character as to be supported only by that great valley between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies. Then inland seas and great 
rivers flowing from the heart of the country, afford exits for its products 
to every section of the globe. It needs but little imagination to picture 
the prominent features of that period which must as surely come as 
“men walk forward when they walk.” 

If such be the case, we have certain premises to assert that one cycle 
of American civilization will have been perfected—a civilization exceed- 
ing in grandeur anything with which we are acquainted in the past. The 
development of our energies requires an adequate population and an ad- 
equate development of mind. If we rule the pockets of the world, the 
fact presupposes that we rule also the head of the world. With the 
active blood and brain of Anglo-Saxons in the masses, we are on the 
highway to that end. We have the highest type among the races of 
men. The prime elements of civilization, equal rights and universal 
justice, are also the prime elements of our government—the means by 
which we proceed—and such must continue to be the ‘case if we have 
no disastrous revolutions, which, it has been noticed, from the nature of 
the country itself, and the interests of the people, are things not likely 
to occur. 

In so hurried a glance,—in so crowded a space,—it was impossible to 
note more than the outlines, the main facts for advancement. Our high 
Constitution, our high character and policy on the one part, and our 
limitless physical means for execution on the other, are sufficient to war- 
rant a prediction as to the future. We have not mentioned the develop- 
ment of the individual ; the progress of science and arts, of morality, 
of oratory, of poetry, of statesmanship, of education ; nor have our 
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growing relations with other governments, and the increase of territory 
been touched upon ; but they are all necessarily implied. They must 
grow out of our material progress, and in turn react with an elevating 
influence. The action and reaction of society and the individual, with 
us go on without tumult and revolution, but none the less surely and 
energetically. 

When this continent is wholly ours,—when the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi is peopled with its millions of active bodies and minds,—when 
commerce, manufactures and agriculture are extended to their wide- 
spread and legitimate limits, and all sections are bound together by bands 
of iron and the golden net work of interest,—then “ this great people,” 
says the most eminent living historian, “‘ will dictate the terms of peace 
and war to the world.” Such will be the condition of State, and “ the 
State,” says Burke, “is a partnership in all science, a partnership in all 
art, a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection.” Such are the 
prospects of the individual,—the whole of the highest civilization, and 
one chapter, at least, of manifest destiny. Cc. G. 





Egotism. 


“Ax persons,” says Hawthorne, in one of his best tales, “chronic- 
ally diseased, are egotists, whether the disease be of mind or body.” 
Were the converse of this true, the number of persons afflicted with 
mental hallucinations, vagaries, and all the fantastic varieties of lunacy 
as well as countless plagues of body, would vastly exceed all computa- 
tion. Indeed this universality is the first thing to strike us in the con- 
sideration of our subject. Moreover the great moral law of humanity— 
the command to “love thy neighbor as thyself”—implies a certain de- 
gree of self-love which is the main constituent of egotism. But this is 
using the word in its more benevolent sense. The narrow, but more 
common meaning of the word egotism, is confined in its application to 
aclass of persons possessed of an overweening self-importance which, 
displaying itself at all times and places, excites in the minds of obsery- 
ers a mingled feeling of disgust and pity. And here we must be care- 
ful to distinguish what are but too often confounded—this petty egotism 
and that lofty confidence which is born of great purposes and thorough 
self-knowledge. The calm self-reliance of Milton, the sublime confi- 
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dence of Bacon, has nothing in common with the eternal reiteration of 
“ego” and “ memet” in Cicero. In the “ Confessions” and “ Suspiria” 
of De Quincey also there are continual allusions to his precocity in 
childhood, his extraordinary mental powers, and yet there is a certain 
spirit running through all, giving the idea of perfect appropriateness, 
which removes all suspicion of egotism. 

But let us not forget that this petty self-admiration is sometimes a 
characteristic of men of really great minds. There seems to be in some 
great men a two-fold nature—a superficial one which directs their inter- 
course with men—a deep and true one in their communings with them- 
selves and Nature. Hence their mental productions, the fruit of their 
earnest hours, are directly at variance with their daily life. The first 
are honest, unostentatious, truthful as becomes one who speaks in the 
presence of God and his own soul; the Jast is not frivolous and vain in- 
deed, but tinged with conceit, arrogance and much that is unworthy of 
true manhood. These two influences act reciprocally. The one strug- 
gles constantly to modify and reform the outward conduct, the other to 
render the mind superficial and dishonest. In men of really noble na- 
tures and powerful intellects the true generally overcomes the false, 
and hence egotism is commonly noticed as among the faults of their 
youth. But sometimes the false prevails, and there comes forth from 
the intermingling of power and weakness a character at once ludicrous 
and mournful. Tennyson has given us a true picture of a powerful 
mind thus held in the fetters of a shameful servitude : 


‘Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvassed human mysteries, 
And trod on silk as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power.” 


Happily there are not many such. Powerful minds become humbled 
before the great problems they are called upon to solve, and “ human 
mysteries” leave them neither time nor inclination for intellectual dan- 
dyism. 

Shallow and superficial men then are most affected with undue self-rev- 
erence. Indeed, men are often led to consider a really great mind weak 
and trivial, because of this unfortunate tendency to self-exaltation. But 
this class of shallow and superficial men is large, and how are they to 
be reached? What is the corrective of egotism in them? There is in 
most men together with this tendency to conceit a more or less keen 
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perception of its puerility and ridiculousness in others, There is some 
thing inexpressibly ludicrous in a single atom of the mass of humanity 
lavishing upon itself all admiration and praise, and often for qualities 
which it does not possess. There is no idolatry so laughable and at the 
same time so contemptible, as that of a human being bowing in deep 
reverence at its own shrine, pouring out floods of libations to its own 
excellence, and sending up pans of exultation for its own complete su- 
periority. Now there is no more powerful corrective force than ridi- 
cule or contempt. And the employment of these forces is more univer- 
sal because those affected by the fault are by no means prevented by 
this from directing them agaiust others. On the contrary, there is 
a certain jealous watchfulness in this class of persons which makes them 
discover more quickly the presence of egotism in others. Like the bo- 
som serpent in the story of Hawthorne, the foul reptile leaps and writhes 
when it detects a kindred existence in the breast of another. Thus this 
fault is in a certain sense self-destructive. Always gorging, yet always 
famished, it feeds on its own kindred. 

But a greater reformatory power lies in the discipline of life. Devo- 
tion to anything, whether literature, art, or even the various kinds of 
tusiness, tends to draw off love from self and fix it upon the objects of 
pursuit. A man can devote himself to nothing, however ordinary, and 
at the same time be erecting temples and building costly shrines to 
himself. Also whatever deepens and widens the experiences of men, 
makes them more fully aware of their own nothingness. This the joys 
and sorrows, the daily routine of even the most common-place career 
cannot fail to do. No aged man, whatever be the feebleness of his nat- 
ural capabilities, views human life with the superficiality of a child. 

“The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 


Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


He whose head is white with years, looks not upon the waters of life 
as a youth, viewing them only as a playground for the sunbeams, for he 
knows by his own experience, that far below—the bottom is paved with 
mud and slime, and wrecks of stately ships, and that those boundless 
territories are full of dens and deep cavernous recesses—the habitations 
of unsightly monsters. Experiences like these humble the proudest and 
coldest soul. 

From these considerations it wonld follow that egotism is mainly a 
failing of youth. Observation proves this. How often do we hear pa- 
rents complain that their offspring, from the age of ten to twenty, know 
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far more on all subjects—domestic and foreign—social and political— 
than themselves. Jupiter was hardly able to lift a thunderbolt before 
he began to consider Saturn an old fogy, unfit to govern. Hence it 
would seem that our college life is tinged with all the various shades of 
egotism. And suchis the fact. In the first place, there is a sort of gen- 
eral egotism pervading all, which cause them to consider outsiders as a 
kind of promiscuous “ profanum vulgus,” whom they are to “hate” 
and “shun” on all occasions. This ought to be eradicated, for it is a 
pernicious spirit, unworthy of men. Again, the members of college are 
those who are very likely to have had an egotistic spirit fostered in 
them in earlier years. They are often the prodigies of country schools 
and small academies, and have been patted so much by pious deacons 
and praised so much by mediocre schoolmasters, that they come to re- 
gard themselves as almost omniscient. But notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of this fault among us, we cannot but regard college life as a good 
discipline for the above mentioned class. Few graduate without placing 
a lower estimate upon their abilities. The success of no one is uninter- 
rupted. Besides, there is nothing which students will tolerate less than 
arrogance or superciliousness, whether of broadcloth or brains. Ifa 
man would enjoy the respect and companionship of his classmates, he 
must at least outwardly conduct himself as their equal. And if his 
conduct be modified, it is hardly possible that his character will not be 
modified also. He becomes a gentleman outwardly, and therefore in- 
wardly he is likely to become a man. C. &. K. 





Book Notice. 


The New Englander for November, 1857. 


Ir may seem needless for us to use much time or space in speaking cf 
a Magazine so well established as this. Yet we are quite sure that in 
College the purpose of this publication and the work it is doing, are not 
fully appreciated. It was started fifteen years ago by leading men of 
New Haven. Some of these were connected with College, others were 
engaged in literary and professional duties in the city. They were then, 
and are now eminent in scholarship, learning and power. They formed 
themselves into a club for furnishing matter for the Magazine. They 
took the best man they could find for editor and proprietor. The first 
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five volumes had for proprietor a man of marked ability, contributors 
very enthusiastic in their undertaking, and success was complete. 
The Magazine was accounted second to none in the country. 

It met a demand of the times, and metit well. Its aim neither was, 
nor is, merely religious or theological. But it proposes to discuss the 
great vital questions of the day, bethey moral, political or social. The 
great excellence of the plan is, that the discussion is carried on by men 
not engaged in party strife, nor showing the self-interest of those in the 
thickest of the fight, but, who viewing everything on a broad scale and 
from a moral stand-point, discuss questions with reference to their prin- 
ciples, and the ultimate effects of those principles in practice. It aims 
to be high in tone and character. None can over-estimate the value of 
such discussions in a country like ours. As we said before, the first five 
volumes were pre-eminent. It has gone on with fair success till the 
present time. To be sure it has had its ups and downs. Just now, in 
the present number, we find that it has come up to all that could be de- 
sired. It has come into the hands of one of our own Alumni as pro- 
prietor—a man of the requisite energy and enthusiasm. The present 
isthe best number we have ever seen. The Magazine has always a local 
interest to students, because so much of the matter is furnished by our 
own instructors. The critical notices of books—a very valuable part of 
the publication—is conducted almost entirely by them. Religious and 
theological works are committed to our pastor ; Philosophical to our Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy ; Scientific to one of our Scientific Profess- 
ors ; Philanthropic and Educational, to our Librarian. In the present 
number, the President of the College has an article on the “ Relations of 
Christianity to Natural Rights,” both profound and easy to understand, 
which none can read without being wiser. Another Professor has a very 
valuable article, entitled “ The American Student in Germany,” of no 
slight personal interest to many of us. This has been struck off by it- 
self, for the accommodation of students not wishing to purchase the 
New Englander. We recommend all to obtain and read it. 

For sale at the College Book Store, 155 Divinity College. 





MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. [Dee. 








Memorabilia Dalensia. 
BURIAL OF EUCLID. , 


Tue past month has been one of decided quiet. Among memorable events, 
first in order of time, occurred the Burial of Euclid. This annual disgrace came 
off at the appointed time, with the usual blowing of tin horns, burning of torch- 
es, and array of men disguised in the robes of hobgoblins and imaginary fiends, 
and accoutered with horns and a tail, like devils. Undoubtedly many individ- 
uals appeared that night in their most appropriate dress. We have been told 
by those who saw it, that the performance was fair for one of its kind. We 
have styled the event memorable. It isso as a relic and an heir-loom from 
darker times. It is so as an indication of the wretched tastes of those who like 
it, and of the destitution of moral courage and manliness on the part of those 
who do not like it, but are too fearful of scorn to oppose it. The former class 
is small, and ibeir voldness commands for them a certain respect. The latter is 
larger than itought to be, and deserves and receives only contempt from all 
quarters, We are glad to believe that both classes are diminishing. 





THANKSGIVING EVE. 


Among firmly established institutions, is the Society gathering of Thankegiv- 
ing Eve. Before the big dinner, everybody puts their digestive organs into 
good working order, by four hours of continual laughter. The performances 
this year were, on the whole, excellent—the best we have ever seen. The 
Prize Debate was capital,—the dignity of the umpires was equaled in loftiness 
only by the tone of the speeches. Of the minstrels, we cannot express our ad- 
miration. It is the general opinion that they exceeded Christy’s. We wish 
something of the kind could be introduced into the Wooden Spoon =xhibition. 
The temperance lecture was an unpardonable imposition—we doubt not 
thoughtless one. “The Dead Man” was intended for a joke, but it shocked 
more than it pleased. The plays were good sport, but the operatic singing, to- 
gether with the immense crinoline robes of the performers, was second to noth- 
ing in the evening, except the minstrels. Everybody went home satisfied. 





SOCIETY GIFTS. 


We are glad to thank, in behalf of all College, Mr. Buttre, the engraver, for 
a fine steel engraving of President Buchanan, together with the Declaration of 
Independence and Washington’s Farewell Address, a copy of which he has pre- 
sented to each of the three libraries. 

Also, in behalf of the two largeSocieties, we would thank Edward S. Par- 
ker, Esq., of Boston, for a copy of his own work, entitled “The Golden Age of 
Oratory.” Mr. Parker is a graduate of the Brothers, The Brotherly fire burns 
yet. He accompanies each present with a very pleasant note, signing the one 
to Linonia, “ Your ancient enemy.” Such enemies are worth something. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Not often do we have the privilege of recording an event of this kind in 
Yale. But a few weeks since, under very auspicious circumstances, Beethoven 
was united to Cecilia. Cecilia delivered herself up heart aud hand to Beetho- 
ven, assuming that time-honored name, and beginning to share in its reputa. 
tion. Everybody seems well pleased with the event, and there are ardent hopes 
and favorable prospects that College singing will again rise to its former stand. 
ard. Already there is evident improvement. Next Sabbath eve the Chapel 
will ring with the old Christmas anthem of forty years standing. 





THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


On Monday, Dee. 14th, the Senior Class passed a vote of thanks to President 
Woolsey for his extra lectures upon Art and History. Those who have attend- 
ed those lectures have been highly pleased, and think that others have missed 
what they cannot easily find elsewhere. 


—— #ee- - —__- 


Editor's Table. 


Reaper, the weather is a common theme, but these days glide over us so de- 
lightfully and beautifully, we cannot let them pass unnoticed. Silently they 
eome and go, every one of them a smile from Heaven, filling the air with cheer- 
fulness, robing the earth with light, and blessing not only the homeless and 
hungry with mild warmth, but making glad with calm and quiet music every 
soul that is not dead. Winter generously delays his coming in wrath and rigor, 
and we enjoy the mellow sunlight of October by day, and a strange, solemn 
starlight by night. But how it will last we know not. Even now, while we 
write, there appears in the horizon a cloud big as a man’s hand, portending 
what we cannot tell. Never talk about the weather! Why not? Can any- 
thing be named that affects us more? It tends to make us glad or sad all the 
time ; lifts us up or casts us down in spirit every hour. Does it not help ac- 
complish our plans, if it be good, or if bad, defeat them? Certainly. It deter- 
mines our health to no small extent, our strength of body, vigor of mind, and, 
according to its quality, our temper is sweet or sour. It enters our life with 
every breath we breathe, and with every look we take of the world around and 
below. We say then, talk about it all you please. But if it be stormy, dark 
and gloomy, cold, wet and muddy, don’t growl. It willdono good. But if it 
be clear, light and joyous, drink it in, open your soul, be glad, and tell of it. 

Well, we have arrived at the beginning of the end of the best College term 
we have ever seen. The best, we say, and we say it for all. For it is the joy 
of College life that each successive period is happier than the preceding. We 
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think we have some drudgery to go through, we groan under our burdens dole. 
fully sometimes, but there is not a happier set of fellows than ourselves, in the 
whole wide world. The days pass over us gently, almost unnoticed, swift as a 
weaver's shuttle, and every one of them is a pleasant dream. Just now, how- 
ever, we are brought to our senses most effectually by the bugbear of an exam- 
ination, that disagreeable prelude to vacation, intended to operate like a discord 
in music, to make the succeeding harmony sweeter. Already “cramming” is 
talked of, hard and hateful. But not all are affected by this. Seniors have 
reached that lofty, imperturbable dignity that disdains to be moved at all by 
affairs that excite the multitude deeply, and it is both interesting and instruct. 
ive to behold the nonchalant air with which they stand in front of North Col- 
lege and while the hours away discoursing the merits of various new beavers 
and enlarging in no moderate terms upon their comparative success in whiskeri- 
an aspirations. 

Apropos of whiskers, we will remark here, that we have been at considerable 
pains to collect statistics with regard to the various hirsute manifestations 
among both Faculty and students in the academic department. Of this we give 
our readers the benefit. 


The number of the Faculty blessed in this respect, is...... 18 
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Thus it will appear that our Alma Mater never was in a more flourishing con- 
dition than at present, so far as the matured manhood of her sons is concerned. 
What more striking proof of prosperity can we have? We understand that the 
Juniors have recently debated this question in the division room, and that the 
verdict in favor of cultivating Moustachios, Imperials and Beards as long as St. 
Paul’s was overwhelming and final. This is one of the most sensible things we 
ever knew that Class to do, the wisest conclusion they ever arrived at. Of 
the truth of the above table of statistics we are ready to give evidence in court, 
except with regard to the two lower Classes. A Sophomore gave us the state- 
ment for his own Class, and from the fact that a man in that stage of his Col- 
lege course is apt to see every thing that pertains to himself through a highly 
magnifying glass, we suggest that it would be perfectly safe to divide the num- 
ber stated by two or more, according to the feelings of the reader towards the 
Sophomores. The number given of Freshmen is purely hypothetical. It is 
believed, however, to be a very shrewd guess, 

The Juniors are just now in a hot political stew. _Who will be forced into 
office against his will, nobody knows as yet. Seven have been nominated for 
Editors of the Yale Lit., and a number more expect to be. If that class are 
not more enthusiastic in support of the institution next year than this, a double 
Board will be desirable to foot the printer’s bill. However, we sincerely hope 
they will elect the best men to what an honored fifty-seven man said was the 
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“highest office in the known world.” The requisites are talent and literary 
enthusiasm. Without the latter, a man had better keep clear of the position, 
for the honor does not pay for the work, unless the pursuit is fitted to one’s 
taste. 

The Sophomores are digging, cramming and skinning for prize compositions 
and debates with fearful energy. It is estimated, as usual, that there are a# 
many as twelve in every division, each of whom is destined to carry off the 
first prize triumphant over the rest. 

The Freshmen are working as Freshmen only know how to work, for their 
first College examination—many of them without doubt, for their last. Pull 
away, friends, you have four jolly years ahead of you. 

But we must stop this stupid, random talk, and say a few words 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


We have been more favored during the past month or two than usual in the 
quantity, if not in the quality of contributions. We wish to say in the first 
place, to writers for the Lit., direct your communications according to the di- 
rections on the cover. Send no notes on Lit. business to individual members 
of the Board, if you wish to be sure of notice. ‘‘Two Pictures from a Virtuso,”’ 
by “ Ignis,” is an attempt to be witty, or at least humorous, without the requisite 
native wit. We believe it to be a fact that a wit is born, not made. He who 
strives to amuse his readers with nonsense, but has not a genuine sense of the 
ludicrous, born and bred in him, will make a failure which will create a laugh 
at himself, rather than at his production. If you have plain common sense, 
and nothing else, for everybody’s sake be content to write that, and nothing 
else. The piece entitled “Talent,” has been read by the Board, and unani. 
mously agreed upon to have more “talent” in its title than in its argument. We 
were advised to print none of it, but we will show our readers with what di- 
rectness the writer aims at his mark in the first sentence, and how he hits it in 
the last. We quote first, ‘“‘ There are very many ‘cracies’ in this atom of 
universe on which we are sojourners, aristocracy, democracy, idiosynocracy, 
live crazy, &c.; but at present, our attention will be confined to the first of 
these.” The last sentence is, “‘ And be sure to pay your bills at Pond’s.” The 
logical connection between the two passages quoted will be readily seen by all. 
We confidently affirm that it is as clear from these specimens as from the whole. 
From an “Ode to Tea,” “ written under the inspiration of Young Hyson,” we 
can find room for only one stanza. 


“Tear away from life each blessing ;— 
But, oh woman! spare that Tea, 
Lest tears of grief in streams unceasing 
Flow to all eternity !” 


Deliver us from Young Hyson, if such be its “ inspiration.” 

The Article entitled ‘A Medley ” is good. The idea is an excellent one, but 
we do not think the writer has done himself justice. Evidently the piece was 
gotten up in haste. More study will make it acceptable. 

We are much obliged for the translation from Antigone, but we must say that 
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to stand an equal chance, with ordinary or even poor original poetry, a trans. 
lation must be exquisite. This piece seems to us to be good, but not good 
enough. 7 
» “The Character of Thotnas Jefferson” is an article we are sincerely grateful 
for. The writer has evidently taken interest enough in the Lit. to exert him. 
Git. But the piece is too long for publication, even if there were no other ob- 
jection to it. But besides there. is an immense deal of the “Spread Eagle” in 
it. There are féur times too many adjectives, and the sentences are half a page 
too long. Moreover the subject is an unfortunate one. In a strictly College 
Magazine we want matter of local or present interest, or something very spicy of 
another kind. We get good general literature outside of the Lit., here we want 
something that can be brought home. Now there have been folios written on 
Thomas Jefferson better than any student can write, and if anybody wants to 
know anything about him he will go elsewhere than to the Lit. Yet we wish 
to say that the author of the article in question is one of marked force and 
ability ,and we hope he will write again. 

We wish these remarks to contributors to be taken as they are given. In our 
intellectual strife there is no place for any feeling other than generosity. We 
ask for contributions, but must take our pick from them as they come in, and 
publish nothing which a liberal reading public whom we strive to serve, would 
deem it foolish to print under the circumstances. 


While we write, a joke too good to lose occurs, The fancy, Fifth Avenue 
Sophomores, have within a day or two come out in a new fangled, brimless cap, 
much to the wonderment of the natives. This morning, two well known apple 


‘ 


peddlers, Afric’s sable sons, were furnished with head pieces of the same kind ~ 
by Juniors, and coming forth therein turned the laugh on to the leaders of the 
fashion. According to Dugald Stewart, the Sophs have returned to their former 
costume, 


Did you ever write at amark,reader? Thatis what are we doing now, aiming 
to fill out this page. You can’t imagine how deeply one gets interested in @ 
work of this kind. But verily we have something else to do and you are out 
of patience, so we will stop, wishing you a good vacation, a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. 


ERRATA. 


In Vol. 23, No. 1, Page 81, 5th line, for “with” read both. In the middle of 
the page, for “not being” read nothing. At the end of the same paragraph, 
after “succeed,” insert struggle. Page 32, 6th line, after “be” insert not. In 
No. 2, The Palm, 7th line, read, “ O’er coral reefs enringed in foam.” Page 74, 
4th line from bottom, for “ when” read where. On page 45, quote the last three 
stanzas. Page 77, $d line from bottom, transpose “poor” and “its.” Page 78, 
11th line, for “Freshmen” read Freshman. Page 179, 22d line, for ‘‘ blocked” 
read flecked. Page.80, 6th line, for “ your” read you. Line 30, for “ Prof. Noah 
Porter, D. D.,” read Prof. Noah Porter. 








